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From the Edinburgh Review. 


The Land of Silence, 

(Continued from page 9.) 
Let us now turn to aschool of deaf and dumb 
children in full work, and judge from existing evi- 
dence with what success the deaf-mute is trained 


| only the usual concomitant of the pupils aé work. 
At a signal from one of the teachers the whole 
two hundred woke up into a sudden Babel of be- 
wildering, moaning sounds, each repeating his 
modicum of words, syllables, or letters. But all 
are at work. There isa look of intelligence in 
most of the faces, a degree of smartness and sub- 
dued sharpness and cunning, for which it is diffi- 
cult to account. Above all, a ray not so much of 
sadness as of frozen-up, statue-like life, that looks 
as if waiting to be thawed by some enchanter’s 
rod into full and conscious vitality. At first, it 
is difficult to decide wherein or to what exact de- 
gree the deficiency exists; but that ‘out of the 
golden harmony;of nature’s powers’ some vital 
third or fifth has been taken, is at once apparent ; 
the very vagueness and uncertainty adding keen- 
ness to the sense of the loss. 

Let us take up the slate of this quiet, placid- 


to think, to utter his thoughts, to understand, if looking, white-haired boy, and glance at what he 
not hear, vocal utterance of others and reply to it, has been writing. It is an account of eapane ty 
—in short, to hear and to speak. We will, there-| his mother. “I went to my mother’s,” he writes, 
fore, visit the school in the Old Kent Road, pro-| “on Tuesday, and she was very glad to see me; 
bably the largest in the world ; containing accom-| and she told me to help her to wash the dishes ; 
modation for three hundred poor children of both| and after she poured some hot water on the dishes, 
sexes. All the pupils who are capable of receiv-| I washed the dishes for my mother; and after I 
ing such instruction, are taught to speak artifici-| had washed the dishes,” &c., &c., and so on for 
ally, and thus enabled, in many instances, to be| Some twenty lines. Not much of the model skil- 
understood by those in constant intercourse with | fulness and cold propriety of the letters before cited 
them. They receive daily instruction in the Serip-| from printed Reports, but simple direct proof that 
tures and the Catechism, and by degrees learn to| the child’s mind (zetat. 14) was at work, and that 
read the Bible and Prayer-book with sufficient after three years and a half training, he was be- 
ease to take part in the church service. The or-| ginning to obtain command over words, and learn- 
dinary routine of the school includes reading,| ing to express his own not very profound but na- 
arithmetic (which the deaf and dumb readily mas-| tural thoughts. The writing is good for a boy of 


ter), writing, the outlines of British history and 
geography; while such pupils as show taste for 
vhe art, are taught drawing. 

We begin by observing that the deaf and dumb 
as a class are generally counted inferior in moral 
and intellectual perceptions to those who “ ceeteris 
paribus” do not labour under the same defect. 
Childishness and credulity characterise the deaf- 
mute far into youth, if not to mature age. Nei-| 
ther his love nor hatred, though passionate, ap- 
pears to be very lasting, his gratitude deep, or his 
resentment bitter; but on the other hand, his 
affections are easily moved, and his mental pow- 
ers, when once fairly at work, quickly interested 
in any new thought rightly brought before him. 
If he cannot receive from his teacher the fullest 
complement of knowledge, he will readily receive 
what he van. 

Let us walk into the schoolroom, and judge for 
ourselves what is going on. Some two hundred 
children are at work; the boys and girls (in op- 
posite divisions of the same room) being seated in 


his age—clear, even, and distinct; the spelling 
moderately, not too perfectly, correct. It has 
been rather a slow and difficult half-hour’s task ; 
but has served to exercise the memory, the power 
of expression, and of writing down his own 
thoughts. 

One of the teachers is a deaf-mute ; formerly a 
pupil of the school. The superintendent beckons 
to him, and with his lips utters, in dumb show, 
the question, ‘‘ How long have you been a inmate 
of the school?” Mark how intently the deaf-mute 
watches the speaker’s lips, and how instantane- 
ously comes the reply in dumb show, indistinctly 
audible, “‘Seventeen years.” He is then asked 
what he has been teaching his class, and at once 
answers, ‘ Writing from dictation.” Even we 
could catch the words of this reply. The whole 
matter seems a marvel; but clear proof of its rea- 
lity and truth is before us. There stands the man 
himself: deaf, yet able to understand what is said 
to him; dumb, and yet able to give intelligible 
answers to what is asked. What can be more 





ranges of parallel desks, as in an ordinary national 
school. Some are at work with slate and pencil, 


convincing? 
How such an amount of education is ever at- 


some with reading and spelling-books, and others| tained, it is difficult to describe within our present 


with slips of paper, on which apparently syllables | limits. 


We will, however, endeavour most briefly 


not always possessed. He, however, soon begins 
to communicate with and to understand his com- 
panions by signs, and ere long, by watching them, 
or perhaps by ¢heir individual teaching, also learns 
in some measure to understand and to communi- 
cate with his teacher. The power soonest awakened 
in him—as in the child possessed of all his senses 
—is that of imitation. He cannot, indeed, hear 
the words which his companions utter, but he is 
conscious, he feels, that their lips, mouths, and 
tongues have some definite object in moving; that 
that object is understood not only by the scholars 
themselves, but the teacher, in whom they seem 
to produce corresponding motions for a similar ob- 
ject, in turn understood by those about him. At 
this crisis—eagerly watched for by the teacher— 
instruction really begins. The learner has set 
before him a card having on it the printed or writ- 
ten forms of the vowels A EIO U; “and at 
these he is made to look for a minute or two; 
when, if of acute intellect, he will look up, as if 
asking what to do next.”” Then the sound—say 
of A—is slowly, fully, and sharply pronounced, 
and the learner made to observe with his eye, and 
| eel with his hand, the exact position and motion 
|of the external organs of speech, and to feel the 
astriction of the muscles of the throat, carefully 
noting the difference to be felt there between sound 
and silence. After having thus mastered, one by 
one, the vowel sounds of Ah, Ee, li, Oo, Uu, &e., 
the pupil soon passes on to the simplest forms of 
combination with “the powers of the consonants,” 
as Ba, Be, Bo, &c., &c. The succeeding steps of 
progress can be easily imagined. Almost every 
deaf-mute is found at first capable of uttering some 
moaning noise; and this faculty is by degrees 
turned to account, until it results in the actual 
power of uttering intelligible sounds and words. 
\It is true that this power of utterance differs 
| widely in extent and quality. In some cases it is 
harsh, noisy, and jarring to the very end; in 
others soft, and though without modulation, not 
unpleasant to the ear; but in all cases, we believe 
wholly inaudible to the utterer. When once this 
power of seeing sounds, by reading them on the 
lips of those gifted with speech, is acquired, the 
art of writing, which has hitherto been quietly 
practised as mere copying, is readily and effect- 
ively turned to account. Deafness offers no im- 
pediment to this operation, and the pupil, there- 
fore, wisely employs all his leisure while learning 
to pronounce letters and words in writing them on 
slate or paper. So that speaking and writing go 
hand in hand. Of arithmetic we need but remark 
that it is taught in almost the usual manner,— 
when once the powers of the mind are awake, and 
the pupil has mastered the common signs of intel- 
ligent communication. 
(To be concluded.) 
o-erenrade 


Escape from Death.—Almost every person can 








and short words are written. So far, all appears|to sketch the process. When a deaf and dumb | recollect narrow escapes from death, or severe bodi- 
as usual, and there is even the same buzzing noise| boy enters the school, he is rarely able to commu-/ly injuries, in one form or another; and probably 
of work as in ordinary schools. But it is not the|nicate with others but by a few of the commonest |our escapes from unseen dangers are more than 


well-known hum of whisper in the class, of sly|and simplest manual signs. 


He is unconscious of | those we have seen. 


remark in corners, or of suppressed laughter. The all sound uttered by others, as well as by himself.| At a meeting of ministers, one of the fathers 
sounds, whatever they be, are not clearly articu-| Nothing but an inarticulate moaning babble ever | spoke with deep emotion ofa narrow escape on his! 
late. This cloud of subdued, vague voices is not| escapes his lips; and at first, even this power is|}way. “Just as I came to the top of a long aud) 
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steep hill,” said he, “which I had often descended 
without any fear or accident, the hold-back of the 
harness broke, which brought the carriage down | 
upon the horse, and frightened him so that P| 
started to run with full speed, and I expected no- 
thing but to be dashed to pieces. But it was so 
ordered that I kept him in the road, and checked 
him before coming to another hill, without being 
thrown out or upset; and here I am, in the midst 
of you, without having experienced any harm.” 

He was listened to with affectionate interest. 
Every one felt that it was a narrow, providential 
escape, and all were ready to unite with him in 
thanksgivings to God for the deliverance. 

But what was their suprise, when another of 
their body rose and remarked,tbat it certainly was 
a striking example of divine protection, which 
should be devoutly acknowledged in prayer ; but he 
had one to mention, which he thought had still 
higher claims to their gratitude. Every one eager- 
ly listened. What could it be? “I came,” said 
he, “on the same road as my brother, and when I 
got tothe top of the same hill, I began to descend, 
and my harness did not break, and my horse did 
not run, and I felt no alarm, and came on all the 
way in perfect safety, and without a moment’s fear. 
And now, brethren, I appeal to you, which of us 
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shall be called the children of God. Blessed are|Thales to that of Descartes, numerous theories 
they that are perseeuted for righteousness’ sake ;| were promulgated to explain the phenomenon. 
for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven. Blessed} Towards the middle of the seventeenth century, 
are ye when men shall revile you, and persecute| Otto of Guericke, the inventor of the pneumatic 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against you,| machine, constructed an electrical apparatus by 
falsely for my sake. Rejoice and be exceeding} means of a globe of sulphur, as large as a child’s 
glad; for great is your reward in Heaven ; for so| head, mounted on an axis. This globe, in revoly- 
persecuted they the prophets which were before|ing, rubbed against an elastic cushion, and pro- 
you.” duced electric sparks. From that epoch, philoso- 
Now Friends here is a great deal in these} phers began to question nature through experience. 
words; and all must be in these estates and con-| Laying aside the sterile theories which, during 
ditions, if they have these blessings. The child-|more than two thousand years, had enchained and 
ren of God are peace-makers, and strive to make|enervated the human mind, they renounced all 
peace in the Truth; and to live in peace with all| guessing at the causes of phenomena, and con- 
men, if it be possible. So live in peace and good | tented themselves with determining what the phe- 
will to all men ; which good will is both for their|nomena really were. 
sanctification and salvation. And Friends, consider| What then were the answers of the electrical 
the wisdom of God, which is from above, is pure, |agent to the questions of experimental science? 
peaceable, gentle and easy to be entreated, full of | Is lightning electricity? Yes, for with artificial 
merey and good fruits, without partiality and|electric batteries the same effects on animal life 
without hypocricy. Dear Friends, let this pure, |are produced, as by the action of thunder-clouds. 
peaceable, gentle, wisdom, that is from above,|Yes, for electricity may be drawn from the sky, 
that is easy to be entreated, and is full of many |the air, and the earth, and employed as an artifi- 
and good fruits, be exercised and practised in all|cial battery. These facts led Franklin to the use- 
the true Churches of Christ, so that wisdom may |ful invention of the lightning conductor. 
be justified of her children. For the works of 
the flesh or fleshly spirit, are hatred, variance, 





“Eripuit ceelo fulmen, sceptrum que tyrannis.” 








has the most reason to be thankful for divine pro- 
tection, our highly esteemed father and brother 
who so narrowly escaped, or myself who saw and 
felt no danger? Weare both here, we are al! here 
to-day alike living and well. He alone has suffered 
any alarm; and while he may well feel that it be- 
comes him to call upon his soul and all that is 
within him to bless God for his sparing mercies, 
have not we additional reasons for thanksgiving?” 

While God’s hand forces itsclf visibly, as it 
were upon our attention in all our deliverances 
from imminent danger, how apt we are to forget 
that there are a thousand dangers unseen as well 
as seen, and that without divine protection we could 
not be safe a moment, at home or abroad, going 
outor coming in. If when some great danger has 
been escaped, we are bound fervently to acknowl- 
edge that Providence which watched over and de- 
livered us, how much more do we owe to our di- 
vine Protector, for his hourly, daily, weekly, and 
monthly care over us, by day and by night, when 
no ambush springs up in our path, and no plague 
comes nigh our dwellings. 
























Epistle of George Fox. 


Friends and brethren,—Who have received the 
peaceable Truth, let the fruits of its peaceableness 
and of your quiet spirit appear in all your meet- 
ings and in all your words and actions; for He 
that inhabits eternity dwells with a humble heart, 
he gives grace to the humble, and resisteth the 
proud. Heaven is his throne, and the earth ye 
walk upon is his footstool ; happy are ye that see 
and know Him, thatisinvisible. And now, Friends, 
let all things be done in your meetings and other- 
wise, in love, without strife or vain glory. For 
love fulfills the law, love overcomes and edifies 
the body of Christ. There is neither self nor 
envy in love, neither is it puffed up; but abides 
and bears all things. See that this love of God 
have the sway in you all and over youall. Christ 
saith “ blessed are the poor in spirit ; for their’s 
is the kingdom of Heaven. Blessed are they 
that mourn; for they shall be comforted. Blessed 
are the meek; for they shall inherit the Earth. 
Blessed are they that do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness ; for they shall be filled. Blessed 
are the merciful for they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall see 












































wrath, strife, envyings, drunkenness, revellings, 
adultery, fornication, Jasciviousness, uncleanness, 
&e., and they which do such things, shall not in- 
herit the kingdom of God. But the fruits of the 
Spirit of God, are love, joy, peace, long suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance, &c. So, Dear Friends and Brethren, 
strive to exceed one another, and all people upon 
the earth, in humility, meekness, gentleness, tem- 
perance, love, patience, pureness, and in mercy ; 
then ye will show forth the fruits of the Spirit of 
God, and of his heavenly wisdom that is from 
above. In this, Wisdom will be justified of her 
children ; ye will be the salt of the earth, the 
light of the world set upon a hill, that cannot be 
hid; and your moderation will appear to all men. 
Be ye just and righteous, faithful and true in all 
your words, dealings, and conversations, so that 
ye may answer the Truth in all people; for Christ 
saith, his Father is glorified by such as bring 
forth fruits, where many do see their good works; 
for he that doeth righteousness is accepted with 
God. And he that dwells in love, dwells in God; 
for love is his habitation. Let that be the habi- 
tation of every one that hath received the Truth ; 


“He wrested from the skies Heaven’s forked brand, 
And tore the sceptre from the tyrant’s hand.” 


Or, to give a burlesque paraphrase :— 















“He with a kite brought lightning from the sky, 
And like a kite he peck’d king George’s eye.” 


The physical philosopher, Charles, has fre- 
quently appeased storms by sending to the clouds 
a kite attached to a metallic thread, which con- 
ducts silently downwards the fluid lightning. At 
the Conservatory of Arts, in Paris, may be seen 
the varnished stool which supports the metallic 
string: the wood is scorched by the lightning, 
which fell over it like a cascade of fire. The phy- 
siological effects of electricity are very remarkable. 
Without speaking of the shock of the Leyden jar, 
and the sensation caused by sparks, it is certain 
that all animal organization, as to sensibility, mo- 
tion, the digestive functions, nutrition, the deve- 
lopment of the organs, etc., is under the empire of 
the electricity of the living being. 

When Volta had invented the apparatus which 
bears the name of the voltaic pile, Aldini, the 
nephew of Galvani, who was the first to observe 


for if it be not, such do not dwell in God, le 
them profess what they will. 


rest and peace. Amen. G. F. 
London, the Fourteenth of the 6th month, 1683. 





From “ The Leisure Hour.” 


GALVANOPLASTY. 


Every one knows the eastern tale of a certain 
king and his court, who strove to exhaust the 
power of a complaisant fairy by requiring her to 
perform feats continually increasing in difficulty. 
The same may be said to pass now between human 
industry and electricity. This mysterious agent, 
this genius of the thunderbolt, whom the orien- 
tals, why, I know not, represent as a being of ex- 
tremely diminutive size, seems to have overpassed 
the limits of the wildest human requirements, and 
|given far more than the most exacting spirit ever 
dreamed of demanding. In the Milesian school 
of Thales, six centuries before our era, it was re- 
marked that a bit of yellow amber, called electron, 


being rubbed, drew light bodies towards it, as th 


God. Blessed are the peace-makers, for they|loadstone attracts iron; and from the time of 


Therefore my de- 
sire is, that all you who have received Christ, the 
Seed, which bruises the serpent’s head, may walk 
in Him, your sanctuary, life, and salvation, your 


the facts which led Volta to his great discovery, 
tried its action on animals which had been killed, 
and on criminals who had been executed. The 
head of a bull, detached from the body and placed 
on a table, when excited by the electrical current, 
opened its eyes, rolled them furiously, inflated its 
nostrils and shook its ears, as if the animal were 
alive and prepared for combat. On another table, 
the plunges of a dead horse were near hurting the 
spectators, and did break the apparatus placed near 
the animal. 

Afterwards, in England, some physiologists pur- 
chased from a criminal condemned to death his 
own body (strange bargain!) in order to test the 
animal electric theories, and also with the charita- 
ble intention of (if possible) recalling the hanged 
man to life. The result was terrific. The corpse 
did not return to life, but a violent and convulsive 
respiration was produced, the eyes opened, the lips 
were convulsed, and the face of the assassin, no 
longer obeying any directing instinct, presented 
such strange contortions of physiognomy, that one 
of the spectators fainted with horror, and remained 
for several days in a species of bewilderment. 
Fuseli, Reau, Talma, in their mimicry of criminal 
passions, fell far short of this fearful reality. 

Lightning and electricity sometimes set on fire 
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edifices and combustible substances which come in 
their way; it was, therefore, sought to produce 
heat by the electric agent. The following was one 
of the many experiments tried. Solder metallic 
wires to both extremities of a pile, then bring the 
other ends of those wires into contact, so that an 
electrical current may pass from one to the other ; 
then place any, even the most insoluble body, in 
the midst of the flame surrounding the meeting 
ends of the wires, and it will speedily become 
fluid. Refractive metals, minerals otherwise in- 
soluble, earths, flints, nothing can resist the action 
of such a furnace. 

From the brilliant fugitive light of lightning, 
and of electric sparks, ilesaphevs were led to 
seek in electricity a constant and useful light. The 
preceding arrangement, slightly modified, succeed- 
ed to admiration in producing the desired effect. 
Two pieces of charcoal placed at the point of con- 
tact of the soldered wires, become ignited, and 
shine with a light fully as dazzling as that of the 
sun. It was attempted to substitute this light for 
that of gas in shops, public rooms, etc., but it was 
found unsuitable on account of its overwhelming 
brilliancy hurting the eyes. It is, however, con- 
stantly employed in the service of the huge mi- 
croscopes usually called solar. 

With the voltaic pile a strong motive power has 
been obtained, able to impel vessels on the water, 
and to work machinery on land. Voltaic electri- 
city also acts on the magnetic needle. Under its 
influence the loadstone accomplishes so many won- 
ders that it well deserves its ancient name, “ the 
stone of Hercules.” 

We may imagine that one day it was said to the 
electric current, “Don’t you think you could tra- 
vel as a courier from Paris to Marseilles on me- 
tallic wires?’ Before the word ‘“ Marseilles” could 
well be uttered, the answer had already reached 
the extremity of France. Ariel, who boasted that 
he could “put a girdle round the earth in forty 
minutes,” was a laggard when compared with the 
electric telegraph. How true were the memorable 
words of Napoleon I.: ‘‘ The sovereigns who pre- 
ceded me never understood that-in modern times 
the power of science makes part of the science of 
power.” 

Modern physies have established the fact that 
our globe is one grand electric machine, whose 
currents direct the magnetic needle, which in its 
turn serves as a guide to navigators. Chemistry 
owes to electricity so many compositions and de- 
compositions, so many various molecular actions, 
so many metals produced for the first time, that, 
in a word, the most comprehensive chemical theory 
is that of the electrical properties of the primitive 
elements of simple or compound bodies. Light- 
ning and electricity draw with them a small quan- 
tity of matter, divided into excessively minute 
portions. With these they coat, so to speak, the 
bodies with which they come in contact. I have 
seen specimens of coarse marble or compact lime- 
stone, forming the pointed summits of some pro- 
montories in the bay of Cannes, in Provence, and 
which, struck repeatedly by lightning, are covered 
with a layer of silver equal in thickness to a five 
franc piece. The art of electro-plating in gold and 
silver, coming every day into more general use, 


owes its origin to the enlightened observations of 


M. de Larive, of Geneva. 

Galvanoplasty is the latest adaptation of this 
process. The idea occurred to M. Jacobi, of St. 
Petersburg, that electricity might be made to bear 
along the metals, such as copper, silver, or gold, 
contained in a chemical bath, and to deposit them 
in great thickness on a sculptured plate, in order 
to take off a faithful impression, a regular metallic 
mould. By this process an engraved plate, a me- 





































dal, a cup of Benvenuto Cellini can be repro-|turn aside to lying vanities, forsake their own 
duced without ‘any other agent than electricity | mercies.” 
and time. The great merit ofthe antique bronzes 
is the lightness and extreme tenuity of the sculp-| © Sheep-Shearing in Spain.—We make the fol- 
tured metal. These are much more eminently the| lowing extract from the forthcoming agricultural 
characteristics of M. Jacobi’s metallico-electric| report on the sheep husbandry of Spain: 
sculptures, produced simply by electricity taking} “The season for sheep-shearing in Spain like 
up the metal in a chemical bath, and then deposit- | the harvest andthe vintage in corn and wine coun- 
ing it in an even layer on the exterior or interior | tries, is a time of great festivity and rejoicing, both 
of any mould whatever. It is, in a word, the art|to the proprietor and the workmen. A multitude 
of carving, modelling, and moulding by electri-|of shearers, washers, and other attendants, are fed 
city. upon the flesh of the culled sheep, and it would 
(To be concluded.) seem that the slaughter occasioned by this season 
of feasting would be sufficient to consume the 
For “The Friend.” | whole flock. 
RETIREMENT. ‘‘The operation of’ shearing commences on the 
The advantage, and even necessity, of often first of Fifth month, provided the weather be fair ; 
abstracting the mind from worldly thoughts, pur-|forif the wool be not quite dry, the fleeces, which 
suits, and pleasures, have ever been acknowledged, | are closely piled upon one another as soon as taken 
and the practice thereof observed, by the humble | off, would ferment and rot. It is for this reason 
seeking soul, with whom the desire for true peace | that the business is performed in large spacious 
and tranquillity has prevailed over every inferior | buildings called ‘esquileos,’ which are usually so 
consideration ; and to this interesting subject, the | arranged as to receive entire flocks of twenty, forty, 
following remarks seem peculiarly pertinent. and even sixty thousand sheep; and, beside, the 
“The wisdom that teaches us to avoid the|constitutions of the ewes are such that, if they 
snares of the world, is not to be acquired by the were exposed immediately after shearing, to the 
incessant pursuit of entertainments. An uninter-| air of a bleak, stormy night, they would all perish. 
rupted course of dissipation stifles every virtuous} ‘‘A certain number of sheep are led into the great 
sentiment. shelter-house, built in the form of a parallelogram, 
“ Solitude, when it has ripened and preserved | four or five hundred feet long and one hundred 
the tender and humane feelings of the heart, and| Wide, where they remain during the day. As many 
created in the mind a salutary distrust of our vain | sheep as it is judged can be dispatched by the 
reason, and boasted abilities, may be considered to shearmen the next day, are driven into a long, 
have brought us nearer to God. Humility is the | narrow passage, called ‘sudadero,.’ orsweating place, 
first lesson we learn from reflection, and self dis-| where they remain all night, crowded as closely as 
trust the first proof we give of having obtained a) possible together, in order that they may profusely 
knowledge of ourselves. The wise man, in the| Sweat, which is to soften the wool for the shears, 
midst of the most tumultuous pleasures, frequently |and as the shepherd says, ‘to oil their edges.’ 
retires within himself, and silently compares what} “ By degrees, the next morning, the sheep are 
he might do with what he is doing. The word led into the spacious shearing room which joins 
solitude does not necessarily import a total retreat | the sweating place. As fast as they are sheared the 
from the world and its concerns; but is that state shepherd carries them off to be marked with tar, 
in which the mind voluntarily surrenders itself| which usually consists of the first letter of the 
to its own reflections, and a person may be fre-| name of the proprietor, and each sub-division is 
quently solitary without being alone. denoted by the part of the sheep on which this 
‘‘Mental pleasures are within the reach of all letter is placed; and as this operation is necessarily 
who, free, tranquil, and affectionate, are contented | performed upon one at a time, it gives a fair op- 
within themselves, and at peace with their fellow-| portunity to cull out for the butchery all the sheep 
creatures. Happy are they who know the advan-| of the flock which have lost their teeth. 
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tages of a religious retirement, of a holy rest in 
which the virtues rivet themselves more closely to 
the soul, and in which every man, when he is 
on the bed of death, devoutly wishes he had 
lived. 

“The self-examination which retirement im- 
poses, teaches us, by exhibiting to our view, our 
own defects, to do justice to the superior merit of 
others.” 

It is a serious reflection, that no sooner do 
those, who have attained to the love and advan- 
tage of frequent religious retirement, in which 
they have been secretly and eminently qualified 
for usefulness in the church, and in the world, 
begin to relax from the performance of this 
important and indispensable duty, seeking the 
favour, and notice of their fellows, and allow- 
ing their minds to be betrayed into a love for 
a reciprocity of flattering attentions, than they be- 
gin to dwindle and fall from that holy fervour of 
spirit, from that clearness of vision and judgment 
—unto which, through humble attention to the 
leadings of the Holy Spirit, they had been exalted, 
to the rejoicing of those whose hearts were bound 
with them in “ the unity of the Spirit, and the bond 
of peace,” to the law and the testimony of Truth, 
to follow and uphold, according to the ability 
vouchsafed. “They that wait upon the Lord 





“The sheep that have been shorn are allowed 
to go to the fields if the weather be fine, in order 
tofeed during the day, and in the evening they 
return to the yard in front of.the shearing house to 
pass the night, and, if the weather be cold or cloudy, 
they are sheltered within. Thus they are brought 
by degrees to endure the open air, and their first 
day’s journey from the esquileos to the mountains 
is short.”—Late Paper. 





A Monster Railway along the whole course of 
the Mississippi river from New Orleans to the 
Falls of St Anthony, is spoken of by the Dubuque 
Tribune as being in process of construction. From 
New Orleans to Memphis the road lies east of the 
river, and is in the hands of three distinct compa- 
nies, having been in progress three years, and be- 
ing now nearly finished. The distance is 390 miles. 
At Memphis it crosses to the Arkansas side of the 
river, and traverses that State seventy miles, a com- 
pany being organized for the constructiou of that 
link. From the Arkansas boundary to the city of St. 
Louis itis called the St. Louis and Iron Mountain 
Railroad, and is in charge of acompany which has 
purchased 9000 tons of rails, and is making prepa- 
rations to run an engine on it this year. From 
St. Louis to St. Charles, Mo., it is called the North 
Missouri Railroad, twenty miles of which are fin- 


shall renew their strength,” while “they that|ished. From thence to Keokuk, Iowa, it is called 
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the Mississippi Valley Railroad North, and a com-| who was never foiled in battle. Thus, dear friend, 
pany has been organized to build the line one hun-|thou wilt grow stronger and stronger, and feel 
dred and forty miles. From thence to St. Anthony, | “The peace which passeth all (rational) under- 
Minnesota, companies are already chartered to build | standing,” to flow as a mighty stream in thy soul, 
the road. When finished, as all these various di-| bearing down before it all the little, trifling, hin- 
visions will be at no distant day, the road will be | dering things, and thou wilt be able (as thou art 
the longest in the world. Our country is fast mul-| faithful and obedient) to encounter things of 
tiplying such immense chains of iron roads, among} greater moment and difficulty, with honour and 
which we may mention those from New York to|success. So in the love of our Holy. Head, 1 
Rock Island, from Philadelphia to St. Louis, from | affectionately salute thee, and commit thee, with 
Charleston to Memphis, from Boston to Buffalo,| my own soul, to his divine protection. 
from Mobile to Chicago. and from Boston, by way a en 
of N. York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Waste of Life in this War.—The prodigious 
Petersburg, Richmond, etc., to Wilmington, ||oss of life, says a cotemporary journal, which 
N.C. hostilities have occasioned during the sixteen 
ee ee months since the war was declared, begins to call 
Letter of Richard Shackleton. |forth remark from the European press. The pro- 
Thou knowest, my dear friend, that religious| gress of enlightenment and of science does not 
growth does not consist in writing and speaking | seem, from the calculations made, to have rendered 
on religious subjects: it consists in the Divine| war less bloody than of yore, nor to have dimin- 
life prevailing in our minds. Poverty of spirit is| ished the aggregate of losses by exposure and dis- 
the plain, decent, every-day clothing which pro-| ease. 
perly belongs to, and becomes the Christian man. “Since the declaration of war by Turkey, in the 
This clothing makes us appear comely in the sight | autumn of 1853, the loss to that empire is esti- 
of the Master and of spiritual men. When His| mated at 130,000 men. The French have, since 
followers patiently wear this garment, and keep it | their arrival in the Crimea, lost 70,000, dead or 
unspotted from the world, in his own time (which| invalided; while the British have suffered to the 
they will find to be the best) he will array them|extent of 30,000. The loss of the Russians is 
with the robes of righteousness, and garments of! variously estimated from 250,000 to 300,000. 
praise. But then they must be stripped again of| Austria, too, though not at war, has suffered im- | 
these, which are the Lord’s ornaments, and pos-|mensely by diminution of force in the unhealthy 
sessing their souls in patience, must contentedly | localities where she has been obliged to place her 
put on their old raiments, the ordinary livery of|armies. Taking also into account the mortality 
the Master’s servants. Hence is seen the pro-|on board the ships, and of labourers of different 
priety of that expression of his to his disciples ;—| kinds attached to the armies, of whom there are 
“The poor ye have always with you, but me ye! thousands in the Crimea, it may be asserted that 
have not always.” Had there not been a word on | from 600,000 to 700,000 men have perished, or 
this solemn subject in thy letter, it would have) become invalided, since the commencement of the 
been very welcome to me, because I know thy|war. What the amount of mortality will be when 
time to mention that subject is not always ready.|the operations shall be conducted on a larger 





What I was desirous of was, that, whether absent | scale-—when bloody battles shall be fought in the | 


or present, there might still be kept open a door! open field, and gigantic contests shall decide the 
of free communication of sentiments on these mat-| issue of campaigns,—remains hidden in the future. 
ters between us, by which some good might, and| The wars of the French republic and empire cost 
I think no evil could, enter. I can say of a truth| Europe 6,000,000 of men; but, if we may judge 
that fervent and renewed have been my desires} from the past eighteen months, the present strug- 
and petitions on thy behalf, since I wrote last, | gle is destined to exceed all that has gone before 
and I trust thy conflicts and besetments, thy|it in the wide-spread destruction which it will 
sense of thy own weakness, and of thy lack of| cause.” 

best wisdom, thy indisposition of body, thy feeble-| It is impossible, during the progress of any 
ness of mind, will all work together for good.| war, to get a reliable approximation to the full 
Certainly the good will of the Almighty Benefac-| loss of life; but we doubt whether the foregoing 
tor is towards thee, and good and gracious are his| conjectures will not be found to be within the 
designs upon thee. Else, why should my poor |truth. 
spirit be so often dipped into sympathy with thee, |she suffers; but we now and then get a passing 
and such petitions be formed in travail in the | glimpse behind a curtain. A high Russian officer 
deeps, on thy account? Oh! be faithful to the not long since from Sebastopol, reported to Pas- 
discoveries of the light which maketh manifest,|kiewitch at Warsaw, a sad account of its condi- 
and to the requirings of duty in the day of small|tion, General Gortschakoff complaining that pro- 
things, and great will be thy peace, and glorious! mised reinforcements of troops, and supplies of 
thy reward ; such as “ Eye hath not seen, nor ear | provisions were delayed. ‘These reinforcements, 
heard, nor hath it entered, or can enter, into the|in crossing the Ared stepps, were decimated by 
heart of the natural man to conceive.” Do not|disease on their march; and the remainder, on 
be restless, uneasy and impatient, to quit thy place | arriving at Sebastopol, only served to fill the hos- 
of probation and present trial; but rather use the|pitals. Simpheropol and Bakshiserai are so full 
more diligence (in proportion to the dangers and | of sick, that it has been found necessary to estab- 
difficulties of thy situation) in seeking for inward|lish ambulances under tents. The mortality, 
strength and wisdom to be enabled to acquit thy-|owing to the extreme heat, is described as fright- 
self acceptably in the sight of heaven. Remem-|ful. The town of Sebastopol is said to be in a 
ber wherever we are, it is by the appointment, or| desperate state—not a house but has suffered from 
permission of All-wise Providence, who sees both|the shot and shell of the allies. The Russian 
us and our engagements. It is not the way tojarmy at Sebastopol has been weakened by 10,000 
gather strength of mind, to endeavour to fly in| men in the affairs of the 7th and 18th of June, 
our own wills, from the field of labour and battle. | without reckoning those who have died of cholera 


ithe Friends on the American continent. 


Russia does not let the world know what! 


For “ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
MAHLON STACY. 

(Continued from page 14.) 

Mahlon Stacy being a man of large property, of 

enterprise and good abilities, was much regarded 
in the community, and of course had a large share 
of public business to attend to. As one of the 
commissioners for settling and regulating lands, as 
a member of the Assembly, as a councillor, and a 
justice of the peace, he had a heavy weight of 
responsibility resting upon him. Although thus 
occupied with the business of others, he was not 
unmindful of his own, and particularly of the 
necessity of making his own calling and election 
sure, by faith in, and obedience to, the Lord Je- 
sus Christ. We shall not follow him in his pub- 
lie life, only saying that he devoted much of his 
time in the faithful performance of the various 
duties devolving upon him. 
We find him in the Yearly Meeting, in 1683, 
appointed with some other Friends of extensive 
influence, to see if arrangements could be made 
for the establishment of a Yearly Meeting of all 
He was 
one who signed the testimony against George 
Keith. At what time Mahlon Stacy was called to 
the work of the ministry, we know not, but he wasa 
member of the Meeting of Ministers, early in 1699. 
We find little mention of his gospel labours, but 
we have evidence that in his own family, his reli- 
gious travail and exercise was effectual for the 
preservation of his children. We have already 
given a sketch of the life of his daughter, Sarah 
Kirkbride, who, through faithful obedience to her 
God and her father’s God, was enabled to die in 
holy resignation, yea, rather in christian joy. 

He was employed in the Yearly Meeting for 
business, and in the General Meeting of Ministers, 
and appears to have been earnest and active in his 
path of duty until near his close. His death took 
place, say his Friends of Chesterfield Monthly 
Meeting, on the “3d of Second month, 1704.” 


SAMUEL ANDREWS. 


Samuel Andrews, of whom a short biographical 
sketch has been given, was a minister of Chester- 
field, and deceased Seventh mo. 19th, 1693. 


ANTHONY MORRIS. 


Anthony Morris, of whom we have given a life, 
resided during his minority in London, as appears 
by the following brief letter, dated Sixth mo. Ist, 
1707, and addressed to Henry Goldney : 

“T am glad to hear thou art a serviceable man 
in the church of Christ, having had some know- 
ledge of thee, when thou wast a Prentice. How 
many of the young men that were then in London, 
near about our age, and seemed hopeful, the grand 
enemy hath been too strong for, causing some to 
err on the right hand, some on the left, some to 
run too fast, and others to fall short, over whom I 
have often lamented. The Lord, if it he his will, 
protect us, and preserve us to the end of our days, 
is the humble petition of thy friend and brother 
in the unchangeable Truth, A. Morris.” 


GEORGE DEACON. 


This Friend was born in England, in the year 
1643. He was one of the early purchasers of a 
portion of West Jersey, signing the ‘ Conces- 
sions” in 1676. He sailed from London, in the 





Let us stand our ground, keep close to the standard | and other diseases. It is supposed that the garri- 


of Truth ; if we cannot put an enemy to flight, let|son will blow up all the public buildings, and 
us however not flinch ourselves, but openly declare 


~ and show on what side we are ; on the side of Him 





Advocate of Peace. 


leave to the assailants only a heap of ruins.”— 


ship called the Willing Mind, which reached 
Elsinbury, at the mouth of Salem Creek, in the 
Ninth month, 1677. In that neighbourhood, he 
He was chosen a mem- 


lsettled with his family. 
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ber of Assembly in 1682, and one of the justices 
of the peace for Salem. He was one of the coun- 
cil of the proprietors for many years. 

He was a representative to the Yearly Meeting 
from Gloucester and Salem in 1691, and was at 
the Yearly Meeting in 1692, signing the testimony 
against George Keith. In 1693 he was again a 
representative for Gloucester and Salem, and must 
have removed to Burlington either towards the 
close of 1693, or beginning of 1694, as he repre- 
sented that meeting in the Yearly Meeting the 
latter year. 

The proprietors of West Jersey were not con- 
tented with the right to the land derived through 
the Duke of York; they made compensation for 
every portion to the Indians. We find that about 
the year 1703 they made a new purchase of lands 
located above the Falls of Delaware. It would 
appear from the record of the council, that George 
Deacon was a diligent attender of its meetings. 
His consistent, christian conduct won the esteem | 
of all, and Governor Hunter characterized him in 
1719, “the good old man, George Deacon.” 

We find no account of the public or private 
labours of George Deacon after the year 1719. He 
was growing in years, and his labours in the minis- 
try were probably much confined to the city of 
Burlington. The Monthly Meeting of Burling- 
ton, in preparing a list of ministers who had de- 
ceased subsequent to the year 1720, say, “ George | 





Deacon, of Burlington, departed this life in the| 
Fifth month, 1725, in the 82d year of his age.” 


JOHN ROUTLEDGE. 


Of this Friend I find no trace until the year 
1707, when he was a representative to the Yearly 
Meeting, from Bucks Quarterly Meeting. From 
the year 1709, until the time of his death, he is 
often mentioned, being generally a representative 
to the Meeting of Ministers and the Yearly Meet- 
ing. The following short memorial from Wrights- 
town meeting concerning him, gives but little ac- 
count of this religious services :—“ John Routledge 
was a lively minister of the gospel, and travelled 
abroad in the service of Truth. Divers Friends yet 
living have a lively remembrance of his services in 
the church of Christ.” His death took place about 
the close of the Fourth month, 1725. 

Thomas Chalkley, under date of the Fourth 


month, 1725, says, “In this month I was at Mid-| 


dletown, in Bucks county, at the burial of m 
dear and intimate Friend, John Routledge, who 
died very suddenly, at which were above one thou- 
sand people. He was well beloved among his 
neighbours, and was a serviceable man, where he 
lived. I admired to see such a number of people 
collected upon so short a notice, he dying one day 
in the afternoon, and being buried the day follow- 
ing. Divers testimonies were borne concerning 
the wonderful works and ways of God. It wasa 
solid bowing time, wherein many hearts were 
broken and melted into tenderness.” 


JANE BREINTNALL. 


Jane Blanchard was born in Old England, as 
appears, in Hampshire, in the year 1656. She was 
convinced of Friends’ principles in early life, and 
in the year 1682, feeling a desire to settle in Penn- 
sylvania, she applied toa Monthly Meeting at Ring- 
wood, in Hampshire, for a certificate of removal. 
After considering the matter, the Monthly Meet- 
ing gave her one bearing date the 11th of the 
Eleventh month, 1682. It was no light matter 
for a religious young woman, scarce 26 years of 
age, to leave the land of her birth-place to settle 
in a new country. We know not whether any 
relation or connection accompanied her, but the 
preserving presence of her heavenly Father was a 
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light to her path, and strength to her not only in 
her voyage, 
her. day. 

On the 6th day of the Tenth month, 1683, she 
was married, in Philadelphia, to David Breintnall, 
a Friend, who had removed thither from Breach 
Meeting, in Derbyshire. Jane Breintnall was 
soon much employed in meetings for discipline, 
and was an improving woman. Her husband also 
was considered a substantial Friend. At what 
time Jane first opened her mouth in the ministry, 
we have no information, but we have abundant 
evidence after 1700, that her Divine Master led 
her to many of the surrounding meetings to labour 
in his service. 


She visited, with the sanction and unity of her| 


Friends, the meetings of her own Yearly Meeting, 
but does not appear to have travelled out of its 
limits. In the year 1702, she, with two of her 


\sisters in the ministry, informed the Seventh-day 


Meeting of Ministers of her prospect of visiting 


Friends in Chester county, New Castle county, and | 


then over the river to those about Salem. The 
meeting expresses unity, and “ desires the Lord 
may be with them.” In the year 1704, she 
visited meetings “in the upper side of the pro- 
vince of New Jersey.” 

It is needless to point out the various meetings 
she attended, of which we have a record left; it 


|is enough to say, she appears to have been dili- 


ut afterwards in the varied trials of 


pleased to comfort us together, as she expressed, 
to our mutual satisfaction.” 

She did not long survive the attack; her 
Friends say, she “departed this life the 25th of 
the Sixth month, 1725 ; aged 69 years. She was 
'endued with a gift in the ministry, in the exercise 
whereof her service was acceptable, and to edifica- 
tion.” 

(To be continued.) 
sunita 
For “ The Friend.” 
A SONNET OF GRATITUDE. 


I thank thee that I live! that in these limbs, 
Nothing is wanting to make life a joy; 
That I can hear sweet sounds; that nothing dims 
These eyes from witnessing thy hand in all 
Around, from mighty suns to insects small. 
My food is relished by my hands employ ; 
Soft sleep refreshment brings, and I can give 
Utterance to all I feel, fear, hope, conceive. 
Friends dear are mine, and one who with me shares 
Sorrow and bliss, and offers for me prayers. 
Me wandering in the world, with voice, small, sweet, 
And still, thou warned’st, and led’st me along 
By gentle steps; and thou didst set my feet 
Upon a rock, and in my mouth a song 
Putest of praise to Thee, for all thou dost, 
But for thy glorious good presence most. 


ee 


Selected. 
THE LAND WHICH NO MORTAL MAY KNOW. 


Though earth has full many a beautiful spot, 
As the poet or painter may show, 


gently occupied, when her own health, and her| Yet more lovely and beautiful, holy and bright 


husband’s health permitted her, in visiting the 
churches, as her heavenly Guide led her. 

She had many domestic trials to fit her for use- 
fulness. Some of her children did not walk in 
the footsteps of their parents, finding the cross of 
Christ too mortifying to the worldly mind. Her 
husband too became very feeble of body, probably 
through paralysis, and, in his weakness, was bent 
on taking a voyage to his native country, in ex- 
pectation of restoring his health. It did not seem 
to be in the way of her duty to accompany him, 
and she was without doubt much tried about it. 
Her family, in Philadelphia, demanded her care, 
and she knew that for ministers of the gospel to 
travel where they would be thrown much in the 
way of attending meetings, without a special reli- 
gious concern, was rather hazardous. 

In the Fourth month, 1708, David Breintnall 


being once more able to get to his Monthly Meet- | 


ing 
taking a voyage to England, for the recovery of 

is health,” and requested a certificate. A com- 
mittee was appointed to make inquiry concerning 
him, and particularly how his family were satis- 
fied with his proposed voyage. At the next 
Monthly Meeting, held Fifth mo. 30, 1708, a cer- 


a great deal of good advice and counsel given him, 
and the danger of the voyage, and the exercise he 
might meet withal therein, considering his inca- 
pacity to help himself, yet, nevertheless, as he 
seems to be inclined to undertake the said voyage, 
his certificate was signed in condescension.” 
Notwithstanding the fears of his Friends, the 
voyage to Europe appears at least to have been 
attended with no ill consequence. His health gra- 
dually improved, and he lived for nearly a quarter 
of a century, useful in religious Society, and in 
the family circle. His faithful wife continued her 
labours for the good of others, until about the 
close of the Fourth month, 1725, when an attack 
of paralysis released her from public service. Tho- 
mas Chalkley, after mentioning that he, on the 
9th of Fifth month, was at the General Meeting 
at Germantown, which was large and good, adds, 
“Next day I went to visit Jane Breintnall, who 
was seized with the palsy, and the Lord was 


| To the hopes of the heart, and the spirit’s glad sight, 


Is the Land which no mortal may know. 


There, the pale orb of night, or the fountain of day, 
No beauty nor splendor bestow, 

But the presence of Him, the unchanging I Am, 
And the holy, the pure, the immaculate Lamb, 
Light the Land which no mortal may know. 


There the crystalline streams, bursting forth from that 
throne, 

Flow on, and forever will flow, 

Its waves as they roll, are with melody rife, 

And its waters are sparkling in beauty and life, 

In the Land which no mortal may know. 


And there on its margin, with leaves ever green, 
With leaves healing sickness and woe, 

The fair tree of life, in its glory and pride, 

Is fed by the deep, inexhaustible tide, 

Of the Land which no mortal may know. 





There, too, are the loved, whom we mourned on this 
earth, 


g, informed his Friends of his intention “of| With whose mem’ries our bosoms yet glow, 


| Their relics we gave to the place of the dead, 
| But their glorified spirits before us are fled, 
[™ the Land which no mortal may know. 


Oh! who but must pine, in this dark vale of tears, 
From its clouds and its shadows to go, 

To walk in the light of the mansions above, 

And to share in the peace, and the joy, and the love, 


tificate was brought by the committee, “and after | Of the Land which no mortal may know. 


Bernard Barton. 
————__~+»—_—__ 
Selected. 
THE CHRISTIAN’S DEATH. 


Lift not thou the wailing voice, 
Weep not, ’tis a Christian dieth,— 

Up, where blessed saints rejoice, 
Ransom’d now, the spirit flieth ; 

High, in heaven’s own light, she dwelleth, 

Full the song of triumph swelleth ; 

Freed from earth, and earthy failing, 

Lift for her no voice of wailing! 


Pour not thou the bitter tear ; 

Heaven its book of comfort opeth ; 
Bids thee sorrow not, nor fear, 

But, as one who always hopeth, 
Humbly here in faith relying, 
Peacefully in Jesus dying, 
Heavenly joy her eye is flushing,— 
Why should thine with tears be gushing ? 


They who die in Christ are blessed,— 
Ours be, then, .no thought of grieving! 
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the Mississippi Valley Railroad North, and a com 


pany has been org sniged to build the lit ne hun 
dred and forty miles. From thence to St. Anthony 
Minnesota, « m panies are alread hart to build 
the road. When finished, as al! these v us 
visions will be at no distant day, the road will be 
the lonvest in the world. Our country is | 


tiplying such immense chains of iron roads, amon 
which we may mention those ft New York t 
Rock Island, from Philadelphia to St. Louis, from 
Charleston to Memphis, from Boston to Buffal 
from Mobile to Chicago. and from Boston, by way 
of N. York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, \ ashingt: i, 
Petersburg, Richmond, to Wilmington, 
N.C. 


th 


elc., 
cialis 
Letter of Richard Shackleton, 

Thou knowest, my dear friend, that religious 
growth does not consist in writing and speaking 
on religious subjects: it consists in the Divine 
life prevailing in our minds. Poverty of spirit is 
the plain, decent, every-day clothing which pro- 
perly belongs to, and becomes the Christian man. 
This clothing makes us appear comely in the sight 
of the Master and of spiritual men. When His 
followers patiently wear this garment, and keep it 
unspotted from the world, in his own time (which 


who was never foiled in batth Thus, dear friend, | 


thou wilt grow stronger and stronger, and feel 
‘The peace which passeth all (rational) under 
standing,” to flow as a mw ty stream in thy sou 
' jown before it all th triflin hiv 
i t! mi thou Ww tn | th u art 
LF Tul ana lhemt) ¢ ‘ unter things ! 
eater moment and diffieu ty, W th honour and 
SUCCESS - in the love of our Holy Head, | 
iffectionately salute th und commit thee, with 


my own 8 ul, to his divin protection 
~- 

We fe of Lik im this War “The prodigi us 
loss of lite, says a cotemporary journal, which 
hostilities have during the sixteen 
months sinee the war was declared, bevins to call 
forth remark from the European press. The pro- 
gress of enlightenment and of science does not 
scem, from the calculations made, to have rendered 
war less bloody than of yore, nor to have dimin- 
ished the aggregate of losses by exposure and dis- 
ease. 

“Since the declaration of war by Turkey, in the 
autumn of 18538, the loss to that empire is esti- 
mated at 130,000 men. The French have, since 
their arrival in the Crimea, lost 70,000, dead or 
invalided ; while the British have suffered to the 


occasioned 


For “ The Priead.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 

Of Ministers and Bld snd other concerned members 
of the Yearly 4 ng adeiphia 
MAHLON STACY 
‘ sued age 4 

Mahlon Stacy being a man of large property, of 
enterprise and good abilitics, was much regarded 
in the community, and of course had a large share 


of public business to att nid to \s of the 
commissioners for settling and regulating lands, as 
1 member of the Assembly, as a councillor, and a 
Justice of the peace, he had a heavy weight of 
responsibility resting upon him Although thus 
occupied with the business of oth rs, he was not 
unmindful of his own, and particularly of the 
‘necessity of making his own calling and election 
sure, by faith in, and obedience to, the Lord Je- 
sus Christ. We shall not follow him in his pub- 
lic life, only saying that he devoted much of his 
itime in the faithful performance of the various 
jduties devolving upon him. 

| We find him in the Yearly Meeting, in 1683, 
appointed with some other Friends of extensive 
linfluence, to see if arrangements could be made 
|for the establishment of a Yearly Meeting of all 
ithe Friends on the American continent. He was 


they will find to be the best) he will array them/extent of 30,000. The loss of the Russians is}one who signed the testimony against George 





with the robes of righteousness, and garments of 
praise. But then they must be stripped again of 
these, which are the Lord’s ornaments, and pos- 
sessing their souls in patience, must contentedly 
put on their old raiments, the ordinary livery of 
the Master’s servants. Hence is seen the pro- 
priety of that expression of his to his disciples ;— 
“The poor ye have always with you, but me ye 
have not always.”” Had there not been a word on 
this solemn subject in thy letter, it would have 
been very welcome to me, because I know thy 
time to mention that subject is not always ready. 
What I was desirous of was, that, whether absent 


or present, there might still be kept open a door! 


of free communication of sentiments on these mat- 
ters between us, by which some good might, and 
I think no evil could, enter. 
that fervent and renewed have been my desires 
and petitions on thy behalf, since I wrote last, 
and I trust thy conflicts and besetments, thy 
sense of thy own weakness, and of thy lack of 


best wisdom, thy indisposition of body, thy feeble-| 


ness of mind, will all work together for good. 
Certainly the good will of the Almighty Benefac- 
tor is towards thee, and good and gracious are his 
designs upon thee. Else, why should my poor 
spirit be so often dipped into sympathy with thee, 
and such petitions be formed in travail in the 
deeps, on thy account ? 


and to the requirings of duty in the day of small 
things, and great will be thy peace, and glorious 
thy reward; such as “ Eye hath not seen, nor ear 


heard, nor hath it entered, or can enter, into the|in crossing the Ared stepps, were decimated by | 
Do not} disease on their march; and the remainder, on| 
be restless, uneasy and impatient, to quit thy place | arriving at Sebastopol, only served to fill the hos-| 


heart of the natural man to conceive.” 


of probation and present trial; but rather use the 


more diligence (in proportion to the dangers and | of sick, that it has been found necessary to estab-| 


difficulties of thy situation) in secking for inward 


strength and wisdom to be enabled to acquit thy-|owing to the extreme heat, is described as fright- | 


self acceptably in the sight of heaven. Remem- 
ber wherever we are, it is by the appointment, or 
permission of All-wise Providence, who sees both 
us and our engagements. It is not the way to 
gather strength of mind, to endeavour to fly in 


variously estimated from 250,000 to 300,000.|Keith. At what time Mahlon Stacy was called to 

Austria, too, though not at war, has suffered im-|the work of the ministry, we know not, but he wasa 
OTERO . : | > : ae + - 2 » 

mensely by diminution of force in the unhealthy | member of the Meeting of Ministers, early in 1699. 


I can say of a truth 


} Oh! be faithful to the| 
discoveries of the light which maketh manifest, | 


localities where she has been obliged to place her 


armies. Taking also into account the mortality 
|on board the ships, and of labourers of different 
|kinds attached to the armies, of whom there are 
thousands in the Crimea, it may be asserted that 
from 600,000 to 700,000 men have perished, or 
become invalided, since the commencement of the 
war. What the amount of mortality will be when 
the operations shall be conducted on a larger 


scale,—when bloody battles shall be fought in the | 


open field, and gigantic contests shall decide the 
issue of campaigns,—remains hidden in the future. 
The wars of the French republic and empire cost 
Europe 6,000,000 of men; but, if we may judge 
from the past eighteen months, the present strug- 
gle is destined to exceed all that has gone before 
it in the wide-spread destruction which it will 
| cause.” 

It is impossible, during the progress of any 
war, to get a reliable approximation to the full 
loss of life; but we doubt whether the foregoing 
conjectures will not be found to be within the 
truth. Russia does not let the world know what 


she suffers; but we now and then get a passing | 


glimpse behind a curtain. A high Russian officer 
not long since from Sebastopol, reported to Pas- 
kiewitch at Warsaw, a sad account of its condi- 
|tion, General Gortschakoff complaining that pro- 
‘mised reinforcements of troops, and supplies of 
provisions were delayed. ‘These reinforcements, 


| 


pitals. Simpheropol and Bakshiserai are so full 


‘lish ambulances under tents. The “mortality, 
‘ful. The town of Sebastopol is said to be in a 
| desperate state—not a house but has suffered from 
ithe shot and shell of the allies. The Russian 


jarmy at Sebastopol has been weakened by 10,000 


‘men in the affairs of the 7th and 18th of June, | 


We find little mention of his gospel labours, but 
we have evidence that in his own family, his reli- 
gious travail and exercise was effectual for the 
preservation of his children. We have already 
igiven a sketch of the life of his daughter, Sarah 
| Kirkbride, who, through faithful obedience to her 
|God and her father’s God, was enabled to die in 
|holy resignation, yea, rather in christian joy. 

He was employed in the Yearly Meeting for 
business, and in the General Meeting of Ministers, 
and appears to have been earnest and active in his 
path of duty until near his close. His death took 
|place, say his Friends of Chesterfield Monthly 
Meeting, on the “3d of Second month, 1704.” 


SAMUEL ANDREWS. 


Samuel Andrews, of whom a short biographical 
sketch has been given, was a minister of Chester- 


field, and deceased Seventh mo. 19th, 1693. 


ANTHONY MORRIS. 


Anthony Morris, of whom we have given a life, 
resided during his minority in London, as appears 
by the following brief letter, dated Sixth mo. Ist, 
1707, and addressed to Henry Goldney : 

“T am glad to hear thou art a serviceable man 
in the church of Christ, having had some know- 
‘ledge of thee, when thou wast a Prentice. How 
many of the young men that were then in London, 
near about our age, and seemed hopeful, the grand 
enemy hath been too strong for, causing some to 
err on the right hand, some on the left, some to 
run too fast, and others to fall short, over whom I 
have often lamented. The Lord, if it he his will, 
protect us, and preserve us to the end of our days, 
is the humble petition of thy friend and brother 
in the unchangeable Truth, A. Morris.” 


| 
GEORGE DEACON. 

| This Friend was born in England, in the year 
11643. He was one of the early purchasers of a 
portion of West Jersey, signing the ‘ Conces- 


our own wills, from the field of labour and battle. | without reckoning those who have died of cholera| sions” in 1676. He sailed from L yndon, in the 


Let us stand our ground, keep close to the standard 


and other diseases. It is supposed that the garri- 


of Truth ; if we cannot put an enemy to flight, let}son will blow up all the public buildings, and 


us however not flinch ourselves, but openly declare|leave to the assailants only a heap of ruins.”— 


and show on what side we are ; on the side of Him | Advocate of Peace. 


ship called the Willing Mind, which reached 
Elsinbury, at the mouth of Salem Creek, in the 
Ninth month, 1677. In that neighbourhood, he 
settled with his family. He was chosen a mem- 
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” ber of Assembly in 1682, and one of the justices light to her 7 and strength to her not only in pleased to comfort us together, as she expressed, 
of the peace for Salem lle was one of the coun- her voyage, ut afterwards iu the varied trials of to our mutual satisfaction 
bers eil of th proprictors for many years her day She did net lope eury the attack het 
Ile was a representative to the Yearly Meeting On the 6th day of the Tenth month, 1083, she Friends oa las ley ia life the 2bth of 
from (i ster and Salem in 1001, and was at was married, in Mhiladelphia, to David Breintn he Sixth month, ] god ww ¥ She wa 
th \ M eting ih lute ruing the testimony a rr nd, whe | l removed thither from Breact ‘ “ a ge ' tit : : “er 
, of againet | Keith ln 1603 he was again a Meeting, in Derbyshin Jane Breintnall war wih t hes War acocg suid tv edifica 
led representative for Gloucester and Salem, and must soon much employed in meetings for disciplin« u 
are have removed to Burlington either towards the aud was an improving woman. Her husband alx ’ 
the close of 1603, or beginning of 1004, as he repre- was considered a substantial Friend. At what so 
. ae sented that meeting in the Yearly Meeting the time Jane first opened her mouth in the ministry The Fries 
da latter year we have vo information, but we have abundant Ss CSat ' 
| of The proprietors of West Jers y were not con evidence after 1700, that her Divine Master led ' e"* © ; » S = 
hus tented with the right to the land derived through her to many of the surrounding meetings to labour ,, ene — ay 
not the Duke of York; they made compensation for in his service edge oa oe ote . b+ —— 
the every portion to the Indians. We find that about She visited, with the sanction and unity of her Same 1 from ~ ghty a a aan i 
tion the year 1703 they made a new purchase of lands Friends, the meetings of her own Yearly Meeting,| My food is relished by my hands employ 
Je- located above the Falls of Delaware. It would but does not appear to have travelled ‘out of its Soft sleep refreshment brings, and | can give 
vub- appear from the record of the council, that George limits. In the year 1702, she, with two of ber Ctesanes to an 5 Mist, teas, Sepa, coneeted 
his Deacon was a diligent attender of its meetings. sisters in the ministry, informed the Seventh-day ean ah oie nal — no wheg nae 
ious His consistent, christian conduct won the esteem Meeting of Ministers of her prospect of visiting Me wande : mg im the ‘wert with voi : ah sweet 
of all, and Governor Hunter characterized him in Friends in Chester county, New Castle county, and| And still, thou warned’st, and led’st me along 
83, 1719, ‘the good old man, George Deacon.” then over the river to those about Salem. The | 8¥ gentle steps; and thou didst set my feet 
sive We find no account of the public or private! meeting expresses unity, and “ desires the Lord rene a ee — os ns 
1ade labours of George Deacon after the year 1719. He may be with them.” In the year 1704, she! pat for thy glorious gued mene 
all was growing in years, and his labours in the minis-| visited meetings “in the upper side of the pro- ; eumiiade 
was try were probably much confined to the city of| vince of New Jersey.” Selected. 
orge Burlington. The Monthly Meeting of Burling-| It is needless to point out the various meetings) THE LAND WHICH NO MORTAL MAY KNOW. 
d to ton, in preparing a list of ministers who had de-/ she attended, of which we have a record left; it Though earth has full many a beautiful spot, 
ras & ceased subsequent to the year 1720, say, “ George |is enough to say, she appears to have been dili- | As the poet or painter may show, 
99, Deacon, of Burlington, departed thie fife ie the gently occupied, when her own health, and her Yet more lovely and beautiful, holy and bright / 
but Fifth month, 1725, in the 82d year of his age.” |husband’s health permitted her, in visiting the ahem. ete > nenst, we the spirit’s glad sight, 
reli- ichurehes, as her heavenly Guide led her. Pear kar ee sanencha te dincoes 
the JOHN ROUTLEDGE. She had many domestic trials to fit her for use-| There, the pale orb of night, or the fountain of day, 
eady Of this Friend I find no trace until the year | fulness. Some of her children did not walk in | X° beauty si ee . 
arah 1707, when he was a representative to the Yearly | the footsteps of their parents, finding the cross of ee a 
her Meeting, from Bucks Quarterly Meeting. From | Christ too mortifying to the worldly mind. Her | Light the Land which no mortal may know. — 
ie in the year 1709, until the time of his death, he is husband too became very feeble of body, probably | . 
often mentioned, being gencrally a representative | through paralysis, and, in his weakness, was bent here the crystalline streams, bursting forth from that 
- for to the Meeting of Ministers and the Yearly Meet-|°® taking a voyage to his native country, in ex-| pio. sa eee will flow 
ters, ing. The following short memorial from Wrights- | pe¢tation of restoring his health. It did not seem | js waves as they roll, are with melody rife, 
1 his town meeting concerning him, gives but little ac- | to be in the way of her duty to accompany him, | And its waters are sparkling in beauty and life, 
took count of this religious services :—‘‘ John Routledge jand she was without doubt much tried about it. | In the Land which no mortal may know. 
thly was a lively minister of the gospel, and travelled | Her family, in Philadelphia, demanded her care, And there on its margin, with leaves ever green, 


abroad in the service of Truth. Divers Friends yet |@%4 she knew that for ministers of the gospel to 
living have a lively remembrance of his services in| travel where they would be thrown much in the 
the church of Christ.” His death took place about | W@y of attending meetings, without a special reli- 


| With leaves healing sickness and woe, 
| The fair tree of life, in its glory and pride, 
Is fed by the deep, inexhaustible tide, 








hical the close of the Fourth month, 1725. |glous concern, was rather hazardous. hee the Land which no mortal may know. 

ster- Thomas Chalkley, under date of the Fourth! In the Fourth month, 1708, David Breintnall | There, too, are the loved, whom we mourned on this 
month, 1725, says, “In this month I was at Mid- being once more able to get to his Monthly Meet-|____—_earth, a 
dletown, in Bucks county, at the burial of my |!"2; informed his Friends of his intention “ of sr nr eee me bosoms yet glow, 
dear and intimate Friend, John Routledge, who | taking a voyage to England, for the recovery of Dar toke aun abasadeesanaan” 

life, died very suddenly, at which were above one thou- | his health,” and requested a certificate. A com-/T9 the Land which no mortal may know. - 

pears sand people. He was well beloved among his|ttee was appointed to make inquiry concerning) EASE 

Ist, neighbours, and was a serviceable man, where he | him, and particularly how his family were satis- . ae Saat ae the = oe oe 
lived. I admired to see such a number of people | fied with his proposed voyage. At the next To ooh in the light of hee ean hi 

man collected upon so short a notice, he dying one day Monthly Meeting, held Fifth mo. 30, 1708, a cer-| And to share in the peace, and the joy, and the love, 

now- in the afternoon, and being buried the day follow- | tificate was brought by the committee, “and after | Of the Land which no mortal may know. 

How ing. Divers testimonies were borne concerning |* great deal of good advice and counsel given him, Bernard Barton. 

\don, the wonderful works and ways of God. It was a and the danger of the voyage, and the exercise he | Selected 

rand solid bowing time, wherein many hearts were | might meet withal therein, considering his inca-| THE CHRISTIAN’S DEATH Pee 

ie to broken and welted into tenderness.” |pacity to help himself, yet, nevertheless, as he Pe , pee ia gas 

ne to seems to be inclined to undertake the said voyage, | es ee a ' 

om I JANE BREINTNALL. his certificate was signed in condescension.” Up ee aaaenaeen = 

will, Jane Blanchard was born in Old England, as Notwithstanding the fears of his Friends, the Ransom’d now, the spirit flieth ; 

days, appears, in Hampshire, in the year 1656. She was| Voyage to Europe appears at least to have been High, in heaven’s own light, she dwelleth, 

other couvineed of Friends’ principles in early life, and attended with no ill consequence. His health gra-| Full the song of triumph ae ; 

Sag in the year 1682, feeling a desire to settle in Penn-| dually improved, and he lived for nearly a quarter | : ete 
sylvania, she applied toa Monthly Meeting at Ring- of a century, useful in religious Society, and in| ae 
wood, in Hampshire, for a certificate of removal. the family circle. His faithful wife continued her | Pour not thou the bitter tear ; 

year After considering the matter, the Monthly Meet-|/abours for the good of others, until about the Heaven its book of comfort opeth ; 

sof a ing gave her one bearing date the 11th of the \close of the Fourth month, 1725, when an attack — poor heage Decor 

nces- Eleventh month, 1682. It was no light matter of paralysis released her from public service. Tho- | Humbly fae “ faith ie : 

n the for a religious young woman, scarce 26 years of| mas Chalkley, after mentioning that he, on the| Peacefully in Jesus dying, . 

ached age, to leave the land of her birth-place to settle |9th of Fifth month, was at the General Meeting} —_ Heavenly joy her eye is flushing— 

n the in a new country. We know not whether any|at Germantown, which was large and good, adds, Why should thine with tears be gushing? 

»d, he relation or connection accompanied her, but the|‘‘ Next day I went to visit Jane Breintnall, who They who die in Christ are blessed,— 

met- Preserving presence of her heavenly Father was a|Was seized with the palsy, and the Lord was Ours be, then, no thought of grieving! 
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Sweetly with their God they rest, 
All their toils and troubles leaving ; 
So be ours the faith that saveth, 
Hope that every trial braveth, 
Love that to the end endureth, 
And, through Christ, the crown secureth. 


———ee-- 


Spirit to keep them from temptation, could they| 
only know this preservation from evil. The| 
fruits of the Spirit were manifest in their daily de- 
portment, their gravity, their adherence to all the 
Christian testimonies laid down in the New Testa- 
ment, or growing out of the requisitions of the 
é : Spirit of Christ, in conformity therewith. 

Restoration through Obedience to the Truth. This made them a spiritually-minded, humble- 

However valuable the principles and the consti-| hearted, and plain people, in manners, language, 
tutional regulations of a religious society may be, {and dress. The love of God shed abroad in their 
or the amount of respect which the members may | hearts, led them to love Him above all, and their 
profess for them, they will be of little benefit to|neighbour as themselves. In this pure love they 
them without a practical support. ‘To eulogise | were united to one another; and when one mem- 
the acknowledged tenets, while they are not lived | ber suffered, others suffered with it; or when one 
up to, and their efficacy proved in regulating the|was honoured, the rest rejoiced with it. Thus 
passions and the affections, under the power of| they were made a strength and encouragement to! 
Divine grace, can do little in advancing the cause |each other, in the performance of their respective | 
of Christ. In civil and religious society, strength | duties, ministering, as members of the body of 
and encouragement to do right are greatly pro-| Christ, life and comfort to each other. There was| 
moted by the example and the spirit of devoted|no jar or contention, or division, among the| 
men, harmoniously drawing together. This unity | Friends who thus kept their places in the Truth ;| 
depends much upon the love and respect men feel | but peace and love, and a harmonious walking in| 
and show for one another, as well as for the cause \it; and they were lights in the world, a city set) 
they advocate. Where disunion takes place, the|on a hill, that could not be hid; others beholding| 
support of right principles and the right object, is|their good works, were often drawn to follow the 


For “ The Friend.” 











very likely to be defeated; we see this in civil|same Divine guide, and adopt the principles of| 


government as well as in the visible church. The|Truth as opened by it to them. These results 
political divisions in our own country have created | were not only experienced by the first Friends, 
great distraction, so that many upright men are | though perhaps under the fiery edge of persecu-| 
thrown into difficulty to decide of whom they shall | tion in a greater degree, but they have been the 


make choice to entrust the government with, by |fruits brought forth by the faithful followers of| 


which the happiness and the prosperity of the in-|Christ among us, in every generation since; and 
habitants are endangered. We also perceive that|had all kept under his divine government, no 
discord has crept into the various religious denomi-|schism could have befallen us, but we should have 
nations, splitting them into parties, and creating | been as a united “army with banners,” going on 
bitterness of feeling, and, perhaps, enmity towards | conquering and to conquer in the Lamb’s war; 
each other, of which our own Society, at this day,|/and the glory and the influence of the militant 
isnot clear. Is not this disagreement attributable | church would have been felt and spread, far more 
to the want of the life of religion, and the conse-| extensively and effectually than it now is. 
quent desire of men to accomplish their own pur-| What a weight of responsibility attaches to every 
poses, in their own unsubdued wills, without re-|member of a society, so highly favoured with the 
gard to the government of the Lord Jesus Christ | inshinings of the Divine light, and the knowledge 
as the Head of his church, or the religious con-|of the precious doctrines of the gospel, and the 
cern of conscientious members? 
At the rise of the Society, not only the pure | thereto, as we have been favoured with! But in 
principles of the gospel, as set forth in the Holy |our present state, may not a language similar to 
Scriptures, were clearly held forth and preached | that addressed to a church formerly, be in mea- 
to the world by Friends, but they also lived andjsure applicable to us? ‘O foolish Galatians, 
walked in the Spirit. It was the Holy Spirit|who hath bewitched you, that ye should not obey 
which gave them an understanding of those un-|the Truth, before whose eyes Jesus Christ has 
changeable doctrines, and true faith in our Lord|been evidently set forth, crucified among you? 
Jesus Christ. They had the same living experi-| Are ye so foolish; having begun in the Spirit, are 
ence in themselves, according to their measures, | ye now made perfect by the flesh 7” Has not the 
of which the Apostle John bore testimony : “ We|love of the world, the love of ease, and the pride 
know that the Son of God is come, and hath given |of life, bewitched many, and enticed them away 
us an understanding, that we may know him that | from following the Saviour in the path of self de- 
is true; and we are in Him that is true, even in| nial and the daily cross, by which their vision has 


his Son Jesus Christ. This is the true God and} become clouded, their discernment dimmed, and 
” 


eternal life. 
women; grafted into Christ, the true and living) of false doctrine, and thereby persuade them, thatan 
Vine, by the baptism of his Holy Spirit. Hereby |easier path to the everlasting kingdom is now to 
they were made partakers of that life which is hid)be found, than that of dying daily, bearing the 
with Christ in God, and of that saving knowledge 


yoke of Christ, and learning of him. 
of which he spoke in his prayer to the Almighty 


‘church government and organization pertaining | 


. } 
They were regenerated men and |the way opened for the evil seedsman to sow seeds 


made tothe apostle, when he besought the Lord 
thrice, that the thorn in the flesh, the messenger 
of Satan, might depart from bim, will be applica- 
ble to every sincere, obedient soul: “My grace is 
sufficient for thee, for my strength is made per- 
fect in weakness.” It does not appear that the 
thorn in the flesh was removed, and yet the apos- 
tle, who fought the good fight and kept the faith, 
was preserved unto the end; and Divine grace 
will now as effectually guard us against the machi- 
nations of the wicked one, as the Lord is sought 
unto. But if we put our trust in any thing but 
the Lord alone, for our defence against error, or 
for the restoration of the Society to its primitive 
brightness, we shall assuredly be disappointed. 
Satan will continue to assail us powerfully and 
effectually, if we leave the watch-tower, and seek 
to scatter us, and defeat, if possible, the object of 
our being raised up as a people for the Lord’s 


| glory, in advancing the kingdom of the Redeemer 


in the earth. Nothing less than an individual re- 
turn to the Lord, humbled under a sense of our 
backslidings, and the conviction that we cannot 
save ourselves, nor by our strength, or wisdom, 
recover the blessed fellowship and harmony which, 
in times past, have been our rejoicing, will pre- 
pare us to know Him to arise and deliver us from 
the bondage which the Society is now so generally 
held in. If our prayers are put up in this hum- 
bled state, as the children of Israel many times 
applied to Him for deliverance from their op- 
| pressors, we have strong ground to believe, that 
He who is a God of mercy, hearing prayer, will 
turn away our captivity as he did for them, and 
once more unite us together in upholding the doc- 
trines and testimonies of Truth, and reward us 
with the incomes of true peace. On one occasion 
the prophet addressed them with this language: 
“Q Israel, return unto the Lord thy God ; for thou 
hast fallen by thine iniquity. Take with you 
| words and turn to the Lord: say unto him, Take 
away all iniquity, and receive us graciously; so 
|will we render the calves of our lips.” And he 
answers, “I will heal their backslidings, I will 
|love them freely; for mine anger is turned away 
‘from him. I will be as the dew unto Israel ; he 
shall grow as the lily, and cast forth his roots as 
Lebanon. His branches shall spread, and his 
beauty shall be as the olive tree, and his smell as 
Lebanon.” What a happy change for us,would 
| this be! and if all were given up to His will, and 
really desirous it should take place, he would 


bring it about by his wonder-working power. 
+e 


Ultimate Benefits of Droughts. 

And the modes in which they act to improve land. 

It may be a consolation to those who have felt the 
influence of the late long and protracted dry wea- 
|ther, to know that droughts are one of the natural 
|causes to restore the constituents of crops, and re- 
jnovate cultivated soils. The diminution of the 
mineral matter of cultivated soils takes place from 
two causes:— 

1. The quantity of mineral matter carried off in 





When suffering has been withdrawn, some, 
Father : “And this is life eternal, that they might | finding a burthen removed, have taken their flight | crops, and not returned to the soil in manure. 


as on the Sabbath day, and let go that spiritual; 2. The mineral matter carried off by rain-water 
exercise and obedience to the Truth, which is es-|to the sea, by means of fresh water streams. 

sential to the life of a Christian, and have indulged| These two causes, always in operation, and 
‘in temporal enjoyments and the pursuit of wealth. | counteracted by nothing, would in time render the 
| And when new doctrines are presented, congenial |earth a barren waste, in which no verdure would 
with their desires, being off the watch, they find| quicken, and no solitary plant take root. A ra- 
it easier to accept and plead for them and their | tional system of agriculture would obviate the first 
|authors, than to stand their ground against their|cause of sterility, by always restoring to the soil 
baleful influence. Preservation in the path which|an equivalent for that which is taken off by the 
|the redeemed walk in, must be fervently sought | crops ; but as this is not done in all cases, Pro- 


know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ | 


whom thou hast sent.”’ They were not mere pro- 


fessionalists of the Christian religion, but were | 
living witnesses of the mercy and goodness of the! 


Lord Jesus, in saving them from their sins by his 
power inwardly revealed in their hearts. 
enabled them to bear a true testimony to the purity 
and the holiness, and the victory over sin, which 


the original believers in Christ bore— We know | 


that whosoever is born of God sinneth not; but 


This | 








he that is begotten of God, keepeth himself, and 
that wicked one toucheth him not.” 


jafter individually; and under whatever trials or|vidence has provided a way of its own to counteract 


In constant|temptations we may be placed, as we labour to| the thriftlessness of man by instituting droughts at 


watchfulness and prayer, relying on the Holy|keep our habitation in the Truth, the declaration | proper periods, to bring up from the deep parts of the 
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d earth food, on which plants might feed when raihs| otherwise would be forever useless. Seasonable THE FRIEND 
er should again fall. The manner in which droughts | weather is good for the present, but droughts renew : 
a- exercise their beneficial influence is as follows :—| the store-houses of plants in the soil, and furnish NINTH MONTH 29, 1855. 
is During dry weather a continual evaporation of|an abundant supply of nutriment for future crops. |———= aoe —— 
vr water takes place from the surface of the earth, JAMES Hiaatns, Slavery, its encroachments and its aggressions, 
he which is not supplied by any from the clouds. State Agricultural Chemist. | ®re more seriously affecting the public mind than 
_ The evaporation from the surface creates vacuum —1— at any former period of our history. It has be- 
h, (so far as water is concerned) which is at once filled} The Northwest Passage.—In the midst of the all- jcome the absorbing subject in almost every politi- 
ce by the water rising up from the subsoil of the land ;| engrossing topics which have occupied the time of | cal organization ; and however much some may 
hi- the water from the subsoil is replaced from the|the British House of Commons lately, the justice | aflect to thrust it aside, or ignore its importance, 
ht next strata below, and in this manner the circula-| of rewarding Capt. McClure for his discovery of a|® fearful contest has begun, and is gradually draw- 
ut tion of water in the earth is the reverse to that| Northwest passage, formed the subject of a short| ing to an issue, that shall determine whether this 
or which takes place in wet weather. This progress| discussion. The readers of the Globe will readily dreadful system is to be put down, and the power 
ve to the surface of the water in the earth manifests| call to mind the facts connected with this case. |0f the government lodged in the hands of the vast 
a itself strikingly in the drying up of springs, and| Capt. McClure, in command of the Investigator, | majority in the free States, or continue as it has 
nd of rivers and streams which are supported by/|left England in company with Capt. Collinson, of |8° long done, to monopolize and to prostitute that 
ek springs. It is not however, only the water which | the Enterprise, in January, 1850, with the special | Powe", for its own support and extension. The 
of is brought to the surface of the earth, but also all| design of searching for Sir John Franklin. When |W principles of freedom and slavery are each 
d’s that which the water holds in solution. These sub-| off Cape Horn, the two ships parted company, the |year being brought more and more directly in op- 
ler stances are salts of lime and magnesia of potash | Investigator pursuing her course, and in due time | position to each other, and the supporters of each 
Te- and soda, and indeed whatever the subsoil or deep entering Behring’s Straits. After encountering |*Te continually labouring to bring their respective 
yur strata of the earth may contain. many difficulties, heat length passed up Prince of | forces into the field, and so array them, that the 
not The water on reaching the surface of the soilis| Wales strait, and finally, by means of a sledge, battle shall be fought on the one great question, 
ym, evaporated, and leaves behind the mineral salts, reached Banks’ Land, a short distance south of irrespective of all minor issues. W hile we fervently 
ch, which I will here enumerate, viz.: Lime, as air-| Melville Island, discovered long before by Parry, | desire that when such a crisis may arrive, it may 
re. slacked lime ; magnesia, as air-slacked magnesia ; and visited by many worthy successors, from the east. result in the triumph of truth and Justice, and the 
om phosphate of lime, or bone earth ; sulphate of lime,| He was thus the first to pass the entire length of the overthrow of the monster evil that is now preying 
lly or plaster of Paris ; carbonate of potash, and soda, | continent, although, it is to be regretted that the In-| 0? the vitals of our country, we nevertheless can- 
1m- with silicate of potash and soda, and also chloride| vestigator had to be left behind in Mercy Bay, not but see that the introduction of this exciting 
nes of sodium or common salt: all indispensable to| where she still lies, if not long ago ground to pow- subject into the political arena, has awakened 
op the growth and production of plants which are der by the “icy fingers” of the North. Although | passions, and is embittering feelings, the most 
hat used for food. Pure rain-water as it falls, would| failing in the special object he had in view, and fearful, in the unregenerate heart of man. Well 
will dissolve but a very small proportion of some of| even although, for all practical purposes, the North- will it be for all those who profess to believe that 
and these substances, but when it becomes soaked into| West passage might as well be amongst the things | the servants of Christ may not fight—and well will 
Joc: the earth, it there becomes stongly imbued with car-| yet bid from man, still Capt. McClure is well en- it be for our beloved country too—should they be 
us bonic acid from the decomposition of vegetable titled to reward. Had he performed the same gal- found watching against the assaults or the leaven- 
sion matter in the soil, and thus acquires the property lant exploit between 1745 and 1828, he might |ing of the evil spirit which stimulates some who 
ge : of readily dissolving minerals on which before it| have claimed the Parliamentary reward of £20,-|are ostensibly marshalled on the side of right and 
hou could have very little influence. 000 for the solution of the Northwest problem, as it |freedom, and which is altogether at variance with 
you I was first led to the consideration of the above| was called. Sir Edward Parry received knight-|the meekness and gentleness required by the gos- 
‘ake subjects by finding on re-examination of a soil| hood and £5,000 for making 110° west longitude pel. Shrewd, but unprincipled politicians, are 
; 80 which I analyzed three or four years ago, a larger in 1819; and a long list of names might be men- glad to avail themselves of any feeling that may 
| he quantity of a particular mineral substance than [| tioned, each having acquired the appendage of a extensively prevail, in order to secure their own 
will at first found. As none had been applied in the Sir, for Arctic and Antarctic expeditions. There selfish ends, and it requires no little care in times 
way meantime, the thing was difficult of explanation, | Was perfect unanimity in the House as to the pro- of general excitement, or we may be betrayed by 
; he until I remembered the late long and protracted priety of appointing a committee to examine into | UT eagerness to secure a desired end, into giving 
S as drought. Ithen also remembered that in Zaca-| Capt. McClure’s claim, and, we doubt not, the re-| Ur strength to support bad men, or carry out 
his tecas, and several other provinces of South America, | ward bestowed will be commensurate with his|™measures that are radically wrong, and will lead 
ll as soda was obtained from the bottom of ponds, which | achievement. : to strife and bloodshed. , 
ould were dried in the dry, and again filled up inthe} In connection with this subject, we may notice From information given in some of the public 
and rainy season. As the above explanation depended that on the 21st of Sixth month last, the Arctic | P®pers In Southern States, it is evident that many 
sould on the principles of natural philosophy, I at once! veteran, Capt. Penny, left Aberdeen, Scotland, on of their inhabitants seriously feel the position they 
instituted several experiments to prove its truth.| board the Lady Franklin, along with the Sophia, | °¢cupy, and that the evils of slavery are becoming 
Into a glass cylinder was placed a small quantity Martin, and a crew of 45 men, bound for Hogarth’s | more and more hard to bear, as the voice of the 
of chloride of barium, in solution; this was then fili-| Sound, Arctic Regions, where, if necessary, they| free States and of the whole christian world, is 
nd. ed with a dry soil, and for a long time exposed to| will winter. The gallant commander, it is stated | more loudly raised against it. In two of those 
tthe the direct rays of the sun on the surface. The | in a local paper, appeared in excellent health and States, propositions for ameliorating the condition 
wea- soil on the surface of the cylinder was now treated | spirits, and was accompanied out of the bay bya of slaves, by legislative enactment, have been 
‘tural with sulphuric acid, and gave a copious precipitate| party of the Directors of the Aberdeen Arctic | made and are entertained ; while in Kentucky, a 
id re- of sulphate of baryta. Company, who gave their enterprising official a| convention has been called of those favourable to 
f the The experiment was varied by substituting| most hearty farewell.— Toronto Globe. | adopting means for effecting gradual emancipation. 
from chloride of lime, sulphate of soda, and carbonate —_++—__ In the mean time, instances are frequently occur- 
of potash, for the chloride of barium, and on the} Seeing the Lions.—Formerly there was a mena-|!'S, of individuals voluntarily liberating their 
off in proper re-agents being applied in every instance, the| gerie in the Tower of London, in which lions were | slaves and making provision for their commencing 
. presence of those substance was detected in larye| kept ; it was discontinued about forty years ago. | live as free men and women. We have noticed 
water quantities on the surface of the soil in the cylinder. | During those times of comparative simplicity, when several accounts of such cases, and we take the 
Here, then, was proof positive and direct, by|a stranger visited the metropelis for the first time, following from one of our exchange papers : 
, and plain experiments in chemistry and natural philo-| it was usual to take him to the Tower and show him| _ It gives us pleasure to state that many Southern men 
er the sophy, of the agency, the ultimate, beneficial| the lions as one of the chief sights ; and on the| are manumitting their slaves. Many of them seem dis- 
would agency, of droughts. stranger’s return to the country, it was usual to ask posed, also, to give this degraded race a start 7 the 
A ra- We see, therefore, in this, that even those things| him whether he had seen the lions. Now-a-days, Se ee * 
ie first which we look upon as evils, by Providenceare made| when a Londoner visits the country for the first| note the following as among the encouraging signs of 
e soil blessings in disguise, and that we should not mur-| time, he is taken by his friends to see the most re-|the times. The last number of the Ironton Spirit of the 
by the mur even when dry seasons afflict us, for they too| markable objects of the place, which by analogy are | Times says: aii ; 
, Pro- are for our good. ‘The early and the later rain may|called “the lions.” One constantly hears the| “Dr. P. ©. pes of Union county, a a ane 
iteract produce at once abundant crops, but dry weather} expression, “ we have been lionizing,” or, “ seeing | wenty-two in eee ne aa i counmnabenan 
rhts at Is also a beneficial dispensation of Providence in| the lions ;’”’ but thousands who make use of it are | of them to this place. Employment has been furnished 
s of the bringing to the surface food for future crops, which ignorant of its origin. It originated as above. them at Olive Furnace, hy —— Peters. The remaining 
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are five married men, whose wives are slaves, held by | 


different masters. Dr. Holt, we are informed, offered a 


full price for the purchase of those wretched persons, to|inst. Carrera, the provisional President, had intro- ped, and came through uninjured. 


enable them to go with their husbands and fathers to a 


land of freedom, but their humane masters refused to sell | commercial communication ; granted unlimited freedom | at the suggestion of a number of prominent 


them for even a full equivalent. In the preparation for| 
exodus, one case of peculiar cruelty occurred. Some| 
days before they left, the wife of one of the men that| 
came, was purposely sent off some forty miles, to pre- 
vent her husband from taking a last farewell; and when} 
he inquired for her, he was informed that she would 
soon be sold, to go south. The other four took leave 
of their wives and children, with the expectation never 
to see them again. Dr. Holt has voluntarily relinquish- 
ed his title to more than $15,000 worth of available pro- 
perty in Kentucky. Not only that, but he is devoting | 
his time and money to their wants.” 

May the blessing of heaven attend him, and may 
others, similarly situated, imitate his self-denying ex- 
ample. The Cincinnati Herald of Freedom of the 30th 
ult. says : 

“ Manumitted.—The persons of whom we spoke last 
weck, under this head, are from Natchez, Mississippi. 
Their names are John Pickering, Charles Courtlouth, 
and William Foobs. They are all relations. J. Picker- 
ing has nine children, who, with his wife, will all be 
free. The name of their owner is Young. They are 
about to purchase land in Ohio, to settle on. 

“ Another Still_—An elderly coloured lady arrived here 
on First-day afternoon, from New Orleans. She was! 
sent here to obtain free papers by her owner, a coloured 
man. He has, we are informed, set several persons, | 
whom he has purchased, at liberty.” 

The same paper has also the following paragraph: 

“Emancipated.—We have a letter from a friend in 
Chillicothe, informing us that a large party of emanci- 
pated slaves from North Carolina passed through that} 
town recently, on their way to Logan county, where 
they design settling.” 

Let the good work go on, until slavery shall be an 
unknown institution—an obsolete idea. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. | 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 8th inst.— 
The cotton market was dull, and prices from 1-16 to 4d. 
lower. Sales of the week, 56,000 bales. The stock of 
American in port, was 345,000 bales. Flour was steady 
at from 40s. to 42s. 6d. In relation to the harvest in 
Great Britain, it is said, on the whole there can be no 
question of its generally satisfactory character. It was, | 
however, believed that a part of the supply of bread-| 
stuffs must come from America. The London money 
market was more stringent. The Bank had advanced 
its rate of interest, from 34 to 4 percent. Consols, 903. 
The iron market was buoyant, and the demand active. 
There was nothing new from Sebastopol. Preparations | 
for winter were being made by the allied armies. Stores 
and sheds were being erected as rapidly as possible, and 
two new lines of railway were to be constructed, in or- 
der to facilitate the transport of supplies to all parts of 
their extended lines. The difficulty of maintaining such 
great numbers of men during another winter, was ac- | 


knowledged in England, and a great deal of suffering | fleet, and no vessel has sustained any material damage. | the 5th of next month, at 7 o’clock p. m. 


was expected; but it was believed that the prospect for 
the Russians was much more gloomy, as everything re- 
quired for their support had to be sent a vast distance | 
over land. The Russians were threatening another at- 


continually on the alert, and parties remained constantly 
under arms. Nearly every night there were skirmishes | 
between the advanced posts of the hostile armies. 


| tion of correspondence, and re-established mails. 


|} government. 
}is doubted whether the leaders of the revolution can 


| the Mississippi, Washita, and Black Rivers. 
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ones are expected here soon. Of those that came, there | average one, while in many parts of Germany it has| Alton, Illinois, recently received an order from New 


fallen short. 
MEXICO.—Dates from the city of Mexico to the Ist. 
duced some important reforms. He has re-established 


to the press; abolished the title of serene highness; re- 


called all exiles; deprived the commanding generals of 


authority over the revenues; has prohibited the deten- 
He 
has convoked the Constituent Congress conformably to 
the law of 1841, and invited the revolutionary chiefs to 
mect on the 16th of Ninth month, in the town of Dolores, 
to deliberate in relation to the new organisation of the 
He, however, has many enemies, and it 


agree on any plan that will ensure public tranquillity. 
The Federative form of government seems to be that 
favoured by the mass of the people. At the last ac- 
counts, Gen. Santa Anna and family were waiting at 
Puerto Principe, for the means of continuing their jour- 


| ney to Carthagena. 


UNITED STATES.—Yellow Fever at the South._—The 
deaths at New Orleans during the week ending the 16th 
inst., numbered 282, including 150 from fever. The 
mortality in that city, from yellow fever, since the com- 
mencement of its ravages the present year, had been 
2355. At last dates, the disease was increasing at 
Vicksburg, Natchez, Canton, and nearly all points on 
In Canton, 
with a population of 388 persons, there had been 107 
new cases and 29 deaths in one day. The accounts 
from Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va., continue of a gloomy 
character, there being but little diminution in the mor- 
tality. 

The Indians.—Recent accounts from Nebraska state, 
that a party of government surveyors under Col. Man- 
ners, had been attacked and dispersed by a band of 
Pawnee Loups. There had also been difficulties with 
some of the Sioux, and a Captain Gibson had been kill- 
ed by them. General Harney left Fort Kearney on the 
4th ult., with 1300 men, making forced marches, to ac- 
complish some purpose against the Indians as yet un- 
known. 

Kansas.—The free State party in Kansas have nomi- 
nated Ex-Governor Reeder for delegate to Congress. 
Governor Shannon is acceptable to the pro-slavery men ; 
they believe he will employ his influence to promote 
their objects. The free State party declare that the 
people of Kansas owe no allegiance or obedience to the 
enactments of the late spurious legislature, and that its 
acts have no validity or abiding force. 

Boston.—The assessor’s report gives the valuation of 
property in this wealthy city, at $242,349,200, showing 
an increase over the valuation of last year of $15,336,000. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 76 adults and 129 
children ; total, 205. 

New York.—The official report of the Comptroller 
shows that the valuation of real and personal estate in 
the city of New York, is $486,998,278. 

Miscellaneous.—The Cod Fisheries —The Newburyport 
(Mass.) Herald states that all the vessels of the Labra- 


| dor fleet have arrived home. The catch has been rather | 


more than an average. Not aman has been lost in the 


Escape of Slaves.—The Louisville (Ky.) Courier says, 


that at least one slave per day effects his escape on the | 


cars of the New Albany and Salem (Indiana) Railroad. 


Advance of Liberality. —David Salomons, a Jew, being | 
tack on the Tchernaya; hence the allied army was kept | senior Alderman below the chair, will be Lord Mayor of | 


London for the next year. No opposition is expected. 
He will be the first Jew who has filled that office. 
Reported Indian Baittle—The St. Paul’s (Minnesota) 





The War in Asia.—The news from Asia Minor is re-| Democrat of the 6th instant, states, that there has been | 
ported to be more favourable for the Turks. The Rus- la bloody battle between the Sioux and Half-breed Chip- 
sians had withdrawn from the vicinity of Erzeroum, and | pewas, in which nineteen Sioux were killed, and about 
had failed in a partial attack on the Turkish entrench- | sixty wounded, and several of the Chippewas also killed 
ments at Kars. The Ottoman army in the Crimea was | and wounded. 
to embark for Asia Minor, except one division now be-| A Legal Murder.—A correspondent of the New Orleans 
fore Sebastopol. Letters say that Omar Pacha will not] (La.) Delta states, that on Sixth-day, Kighth mo. 24th, | 
go to Kars, but will move on to Teflis with the two-fold|the boy Frank was hanged for the murder of J. J. 
object of menacing the communication of the Russians| Weems, at Alexandria, La. The day before the execu- 
with Georgia, and cutting off their retreat, and also of|tion, some gentlemen went to his cell to tell him he 
presenting an opportunity to the Circassians and other| would be hanged on the morrow, and found him play- 
mountain tribes to join him. ing marbles in his cell. 

ITALY.—The Pope is founding a College at Rome | years old. 
for the education of English clergy. Cholera still rages| Increased Tobacco Crop.—The Virginia tobacco crop | 
in Central Italy. In Northern Italy it prevails, though | will, this season, it is said, much exceed the crop of last | 
somewhat abated in violence. The deaths in Florence|year. The inspections thus far show an excess of 9000 
numbered about eighty a day. The government had|hhds. over the corresponding period of last year. 
made an effort to prevent the fatiguing street proces-| Salt Making in Texas.—A very superior quality of salt | 
sions, but without success, as the priests persisted in|is now manufactured by solar evaporation, near Corpus 
maintaining their efficacy. Christi, Texas. 

AUSTRIA.—The harvest is reported to be barely an| Railroads and Peaches.—An extensive fruit-dealer of 


He is said to have been only ¢en | 





York for twenty-four boxes of the best peaches to be 


| procured in the market. They were accordingly ship- 
| Emancipation in Kentucky.—The Newport (Ky.) News, 
slavehold- 


jers in Kentucky, proposes that a Convention be held in 
| Frankfort, to adopt a plan for the gradual abolition of 
| slavery in that State. 
| Corn in Indiana.—The Lafayette (Ia.) Courier says 
jthat contracts have already been made for large 
| amounts of corn, to be delivered during the winter, and 
|previous to the opening of the canals in spring, at 
| twenty cents a bushel. 
ennsylvania Iron.—It is said that Pennsylvania now 
produces as much iron as was manufactured in all Great 
| Britain thirty years ago. 
| British Sicamships.—The total number, at the begin- 
|ning of the present year, was 1480. They averaged 
|} about 200 tons each, exclusive of engine space. 
| The Farmers’ High School of Pennsylvania.—The Trus- 
| tees of this Institution met at Harrisburg on the 12th 
inst., and decided to accept the offer of James Irvin, of 
| Centre, who presented to the Board two hundred acres 
of most fertile and highly improved land, leases also two 
hundred more, and the county has raised aud offers 
}more than ten thousand dollars in money. Very liberal 
loffers were made from some other counties. This in- 
| teresting Institution seems likely to commence its ope- 
jrations under auspicious circumstances. 
| Ice from Lake Michigan.—The Chicago (Ill.) Tribune 
learns that a Boston company have made arrangements 
to go largely into the ice trade in that city—doing their 
| packing at Lake Zurich, in Lake county, Illinois. The 
ice will be of the greatest possible purity. 

Violent Storm.—On the 18th inst., Lake Michigan was 
visited by a gale of unusual violence. The steamboat 
Sebastopol was wrecked near Milwaukie, and totally 
lost with a cargo, valued at $100,000. Six persons were 
jlost in the boat. The steamboat Baltimore was sunk 
|near Sheboygan; passengers all saved. The propeller 
| Oriental, a schooner, and probably other vessels were 
also wrecked. 


RECEIPTS. 


| Received from’ C. Bracken, agt., O., for R. Conrow, 
$2, vol. 28; from T. C. Hopkins, Md., $2, vol. 28; from 
Joel Evans, agt., Pa., for E. Sowers, E. Harrison, T. C. 
Palmer, and S. H. Pratt, $2 each, vol. 28; from H. 0. 
| Post, N. Y., $2, vol. 29; from Augustus Smith, N. Y., 
| $2, vol. 28; from Josh. Maule, agt., O., for Jesse Ro- 
| berts, $4, vols. 27 and 28, for Israel Steer and James 
| Steer, $2 each, vol. 29, for Danl. Atkinson, $2, to 20, 
| vol. 29, for Benj. Bundy, $2, vol. 28; from Aaron Chap- 
}man, O., $2, vol. 28; from G. Michener, agt., for Jas. 
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| Doudnee, $2, vol. 28; for Isaac Walker, $3, to 52, vol. 
|29; from S. Hobson, agt., O., for E. Dean and Caleb 
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Fowler, $2 each, vol. 29. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee to superintend the Boarding-School 
at West-Town, will meet in Philadelphia on Sixth-day 
The Commit- 
| tee on Instruction, and that on Admission, meet on the 
same day; the former at 4 o'clock, and the latter at 5 
o'clock, P. M. 

The Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual ex- 
amination of the schools, commencing on Third-day 
morning, and closing on Fifth-day afternoon of the same 
| week. 


Tuomas Kiser, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Ninth mo. 22, 1855. 





History of the Life of THOMAS ELLWOOD, written 
by himself—new edition. For sule at Friends’ Book 
Store, No. 84 Arch street, and at the office of THE 
FRIEND, No. 50 North Fourth street. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted, a Teacher of the Classical Department in this 
Institution. 
Application may be made to either of the undersigned, 
members of the Committee. 
Samvuet Hities, Wilmington, Del. 
Tuomas Evans ‘ 
SAMUEL BETTLE, Jr. \ wilase. 
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